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WHICH DO WE WANT— ECONOMY OR COMPETENCE? 



W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Russell Sage Foundation 



When Franklin K. Lane retired from his position as Secretary 
of the Interior he gave out a statement summarizing his reflections 
on the virtues and weaknesses of the departments of the federal 
government. In the course of his statement Mr. Lane said that 
the departments were honest but not competent. For a half- 
century a campaign has been waged to eliminate graft and extrava- 
gance. The result is a high degree of honesty accompanied by a 
much lower degree of ability. 

SAVING ON SALARIES 

A specific illustration of the effect of governmental strivings 
for economy is indicated in figures just published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1 which show that in iqiq the 
average salary of federal employees in the District of Columbia was 
$1,321 plus a small war-time bonus. This figure represents an 
increase of only $225 over the average salary in 1893 an ^ ^ ess than 
$200 over the pre-war salaries. The salaries in iqiq are shown in 
Table I in terms of percentages of the figures for the year 191 5. 
These data indicate that between January, 1915, and January, 1919, 
the salaries of government employees increased only one- third as 
much as those of carpenters, one-fifth as much as those of painters. 
New York State factory employees, and the retail price of food, and 
one-sixth as much as the wages of railroad workers. 

Mr. Lane's reflections and the figures for the salaries of govern- 
ment employees are interesting to school men because the situation 
of the teacher is similar to that of workers in federal departments. 
The Department of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
computed index numbers for teachers' salaries for eighty years 
which indicate that by 1919 these salaries were 24 per cent in 

' Monthly Labor Review, June, 1920. 
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advance of the 1915 levels, and in 1920 they were 45 per cent 
ahead. 1 Teachers have fared just a little better than employees of 
the federal government. In the past year teachers' salaries made 
an important gain, but it is nevertheless true that in the five years 

TABLE I 

SALARIES AND FOOD PRICES IN 1919 IN PERCENTAGES 
OF LEVELS FOR 1 9 1 5 

Government employees 116 

Carpenters 155 

Painters 178 

New York State factory employees . 185 

Railroad employees 197 

Retail price of food 182 

from 1915 to 1920 teachers' salaries increased less than half as 
much as the wages of such workers as factory employees and 
artisans, and less than half as much as the cost of living. What 
has been experienced in the case of both federal employees and 
teachers is in effect a lowering of salaries. The purchasing power 
of the salaries of these two groups has been greatly reduced. 

COURTING INCOMPETENCE 

Such a lowering of salary levels as that indicated is sure to 
result ultimately in the lowered efficiency of the organizations in 
which the underpaid workers are serving. Until a few months ago 
there had been no advance in the base pay of army officers since 
the war began in spite of rises in prices and in the cost of living. 
The result was that between the date of the armistice, November 11, 
1918, and the passing of the armypay bill this year, about 2,400 out of 
a total of 1 1,000 regular army officers had resigned their commissions. 
The army has lost the general officer in charge of its transportation 
service who supervised the shipping of 2,000,000 American troops 
to France, the executive officer of the great draft organization, the 
general in charge of army purchasing, the colonel who handled 
relationships with foreign diplomatic representatives in Wash- 
ington, hundreds of technical experts, and hundreds of able leaders 

1 W. Randolph Burgess, Trends of School Costs. New York City: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1920. 
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of troops. Their places in the permanent establishment are being 
taken by comparatively untrained emergency officers. The pre- 
dominating cause of the resignations was low wages; the old scale 
which had once been liberal was not sufficient for present price 
levels. 

Other departments in Washington have had similar experi- 
ences. The Department of Agriculture has made a tabulation of 
the new and previous salaries of twenty-five of its higher ranking 
employees who left the department in the past few months for 
other organizations. The average salary among these twenty-five 
men while they were working for the Department of Agriculture 
was $2,812; their average salary in the positions to which they 
went was $6,144. The higher salaries meant less worry about 
the necessities of life and more enjoyment of its comforts. On 
the lower figure it was just possible to support a small family. On 
the larger salary one could consider sending his children to college. 
Under such conditions there is no real choice for the competent 
man but to leave his low salary in the government department and 
accept the higher wage in commercial life. 

In the teaching profession, also, the evidence is indisputable 
that low salaries are driving away competent workers. Investi- 
gation by the secretary of the National Education Association last 
year showed something like 39,000 vacant teaching positions in the 
United States and 65,000 teachers below minimum standards of 
competence. Probably about 140,000 dropped out of teaching 
and administrative positions in the year 1918. Many highly com- 
petent workers have stayed in the profession in spite of financial 
loss, but the number is diminishing. The numbers of both 
normal-school attendants and graduates have decreased. Fewer 
students in college are planning to enter education. Savings on 
salaries of school teachers are rapidly driving away able teachers; 
they are keeping away from the profession the trained worker and 
replacing her with the grammar-school graduate. In thousands 
of classrooms untrained girls are going through the routine of 
teaching with the results which always accompany the undertaking 
of technical work without training. Their classes are in frequent 
disorder or are ruled by the discipline of fear. Education under 
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their care is in the main limited to that rote memorizing which 
breeds dislike for all learning. 

DOUBLING SCHOOL BUDGETS 

The immediate requirement for good schools and for good 
government is large additional public funds to be devoted to 
salaries. Funds are also necessary for new school buildings at 
greatly increased costs and for neglected public works. Careful 
computation indicates that because of the changed value of the 
dollar school budgets during the coming year should be twice as 
large as just before the war. 1 The writer has little question that 
if similar computation were made for municipal or state budgets it 
would be found that sums practically twice as large as those 
expended in 1915 would be required to place governments on an 
efficient, going basis. 

The securing of vastly increased school funds for 1921 will be 
no easy task. From the point of view of the superintendent the 
problem is not one of convincing recalcitrant members of the 
school board that more funds are needed. Nor for the school 
board is it a matter of levying the appropriate taxes or formally 
presenting its case to the city fathers. The undertaking is one 
which calls rather for the shaping of public policy, the convincing 
of communities. 

New money can be secured only by drastic methods. Tax rates 
in American communities have been steadily rising in recent years. 
They may have to be increased still farther. In some states there 
are legal restrictions on tax-rate increases which may have to be 
set aside by the legislatures before the necessary funds can be 
made available. In nearly every community there will have to 
be a determined campaign to assess real estate at nearer to its 
full present value. Present rental values are probably fully 
50 per cent in advance of pre-war levels, 2 and sale values have 
made similar increases, but in many communities boards of asses- 
sors are working on the bases of 1915 values. It may be necessary 

1 W. Randolph Burgess, op. cit. 

' Figures for advances in rentals are given in Research Report 30, July, 1920, of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, New York City. 
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to carry through other additional methods of taxation, such as a 
tax on consumption, an income tax, or a larger inheritance tax. 
Whatever methods may be used, the situation calls not for minor 
adjustments, but for courageous activity along broad lines. 

THE SCHOOL'S SHARE IN PROSPERITY 

The American people are today in a position to afford large 
public budgets. There are periods in the history of all public 
enterprises when the watchword should be economy. When times 
are hard and wages are low, and the earnings of business concerns 
are small, public budgets should be kept low and the burden of 
taxation should be kept light. This is not one of those periods. 
The country has reached the peak of a remarkable period of pros- 
perity. For four years wages and salaries have been rising. In 
spite of large increases in the cost of living the wages of the work- 
ing man have shown larger increases, and unemployment has been 
at a minimum. Municipal lodging houses are practically deserted. 
The earnings of business enterprises have been abnormally large. 
Ample evidence of this prosperity is found in the current rates 
of interest. French government bonds have recently been offered 
at 8 per cent with a bonus in addition payable on maturity, a rate 
of return which is not exceptional, but the normal current yield 
on such investments. Mortgages at 6 per cent cannot be sold 
without some kind of bonus. Large surplus earnings of industries 
are further demonstrated by the present enormous volume of 
advertising. 

In the past few weeks the country has gone through a flurry 
of price adjustment which has led some to think that a return 
to pre-war conditions is shortly to be anticipated. It needs no 
extended argument to show that such an immediate return is 
highly improbable. The recent recessions have been largely in 
wholesale prices which had been running far ahead of retail prices. 
In spite of some unemployment there have been wage decreases 
only in rare instances. There is no large surplus of production to 
drive down prices. In many lines the demand is greater than the 
supply. The fundamental economic conditions have not been seri- 
ously altered and those conditions seem to call for a large volume of 
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trade at high-price levels. It is worth recalling that early in 1919 
there was a similar price slump which was of short duration. 
While a lowering of prices is to be anticipated, it is likely to be 
a long process just as it was after the Civil War. At that time 
prices gradually fell for a period of twenty-five years after the 
close of hostilities, but they never really reached the pre-war level, 
and wages remained at very nearly the rates current during the 
war. The evidence all goes to show that for many years to come 
we shall be on a price level considerably above the pre-war status, 
and on a wage level not far from the present plane. 

The public schools have not as yet had their full share in the 
people's new prosperity. In spite of very considerable increases 
school income has not kept pace with school needs. The general 
advance in wages has robbed the schools of many of its best workers 
and cut off the sources of supply in the normal schools. New price 
levels have cut down school building; so that in New York City 
alone there are 75,000 children whose educational opportunities 
have been reduced by the part-time session. 

Yet the American people have never been better able to pay 
for the education of their children than today. We are enjoying 
resources which have not yet been utilized for schools. The require- 
ments of schools, while they have been increasing rapidly over a 
long term of years, are not yet at a figure which should at all 
strain our financial ability. The country spends considerably more 
each year for tobacco and for newspapers than it does for public 
education. The difficulty seems to be that school budgets are 
still largely determined in terms of the old purchasing power of the 
dollar. The psychologists would say the trouble was wrong mind 
set, an error in the direction of attention. 

FOCUSING ON COMPETENCE 

We have no difficulty in realizing quite vividly that our own 
personal expenses have doubled in the past five or six years. 
Every suit we buy costs us more than twice as much as it used to. 
Our food is twice as expensive. Our rent has risen 50 or 60 per 
cent. In general our personal budgets have doubled. It is far from 
easy to realize that the necessary expenditures of government 
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of schools have risen equally. We think of government in 
impersonal terms and usually fail to realize that the largest 
single item for which taxes go is the salaries of school teachers. 
Economy with lower taxes is in the public mind the highest virtue 
of governments. 

It is for the school man to keep the attention of the public 
centered on the quality of work for which school money is paid, 
to keep the emphasis on competence. It is for him to demonstrate 
the relationship between the amount of tax receipts and the 
effectiveness of education. We need schools of the finest quality, 
and we can afford to pay for them. We need government of the 
finest quality, and we can afford to pay for it. But we have to 
have constant reminders of the kind of schools and government 
which we are actually securing with the money we pay. It is the 
common task of the school man and the friend of good government 
to keep us thinking in terms of quality. 

At no time has this emphasis on efficiency been more needed. 
We live in a period of threats of social and economic disorder. In 
other parts of the world important changes in the structure of 
society are taking place. Social adjustments of one kind or another 
are inevitable in this country. The open question is whether 
changes will take place violently and disastrously or sanely and 
systematically. Two supremely important determining factors in 
the situation are the kinds of persons who hold positions of respon- 
sibility in the government and the education the people are receiv- 
ing. Blind economy in the payment of government salaries will 
give us incompetent public leaders. Blind economy in school 
budgets will give us incompetent schools. 

On the other hand, an energetic pursuit of competence in 
government and a whole-souled seeking for efficiency in our scheme 
of education should make possible an adjustment to social changes 
without disorder. It is the positive attitude of mind which the 
situation demands, the emphasis upon quality. We should be 
thinking, and we should be leading others to think, more about 
competence than about economy. 



